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For “ Tue Frienp.”” 


Memoranda of Abigail Hutchinson. 
(Continued from page 42.) 

1879. Third Month 10th.—This winter has 
been a season of desertion and poverty of spirit. 
My health is feeble; and the dear Master has 
wemed meet to hide his face at times. Yesterday 
morning, at meeting, feeling the spirit of prayer, 
I ventured to prostrate myself on bended knee, 
and to petition the Lord to remember us in our 
low estate; and that He would be pleased to 
rach forth his hand from his all-bountiful table 
and grant us a portion of living bread and liv- 
ing water to nourish and support our drooping 
grits. Felt peace in yielding to what I believed 
to be apprehended duty. My brother T. came 
in this afternoon and sat with me a little while 
in silence; when he had some words of comfort 
o offer, which seemed like a brook by the way. 
The Lord is at seasons pleased, either immedi- 
ttely or instrumentally, to speak a word of com- 
fort to the weary traveller. To Him be the 
praise ! 

Fourth Month 20th.—Our Select Yearly 
Meeting was held to-day. A number of strangers 
vere present, and much was said in prayer and 
testimony ; but sadness was the clothing of my 
pirt in missing many dear Friends who were 
with us one year ago. Thus every year those 
ate removed who filled the first seats, and there 
vem few qualified to take their vacant places. 
The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers 
we few. Charles Evans is very ill, if living. 
He will be much missed, if taken away, by his 
fmily, his friends, and by the Church; but our 
les will be his eternal gain. 

2lst.—Just before going into meeting, to-day, 
was informed that Charles Evans died at half- 
past one o’clock this morning. A longer silence 
ind an unusual solemnity was felt before any- 

ing was said in the meeting. 

24th—A ttended the funeral of Charles Evans, 
where a very large number of Friends were 
a and many testimonies were borne to 

is faithfulness in the support of our Christian 
doctrines and testimonies. And also, that hav- 
ing fought the good fight and kept the faith, he 
8 gathered to his eternal reward. 

27th.—First-day.— A very solemn meeting 
this morning. The loss of our valued Friend, 

- E, was felt. was with us and spoke 
Very sweetly ; and appeared in prayer. 








They both alluded to the deceased. 
added a little: beginning with “ Blessed are the 
dead who have died in the Lord,” &c. How I 
desire, as time is quickly passing away, that I 
may be prepared, dened an to receive the 
reward of all those who through fuith and pa- 
tience here, have become inheritors of the prom- 
ises. 

Fifth Month 1st.—My birth-day: having at- 
tained the great age of 81 years. Very serious 
have been the feelings attending my mind, in 
reflecting on the years passed, with the desire 
that the remaining days allotted may be more 
and more devoted to the cause of my Divine 
Lord and Master. And this day, in a feeling of 
sadness and of feeble faith, the secret prayer of 
_ heart has been, “ Cast me not off, in the time 
of old age: forsake me not when my strength 
faileth.” 

Sixth Month 22nd.—I have been to see m 
dear aged Friends, Dayid and Rachel Roberts 
and their valuable children. They are green in 
old age, and faithful in the support of our Chris- 
tian doctrines and testimonies. At our meeting 
this morning, after an absence of more than two 
weeks, I felt constrained to open my mouth in 
testimony. Have felt very poor and stript of 
latter time, feeling at seasons as though the Di- 
vine presence was withdrawn; yet I believe 
these seasons of apparent desertion are good for 
us, to teach us that without the dear Saviour, 
we can do nothing, not even think a good 
thought. Preserve me, holy Father, on the 
right hand and on the left; and when the enemy 
may be permitted to come in like a flood, be 
pleased, I pray Thee, to lift up a standard 
against him. 

Seventh Month 15th.—At Conshohocken. A 
beautiful summer morning! all nature seeming 
fresh. The birds are singing; and there is much 
to raise the heart to our Almighty Creator, the 
great Author of all. The query arises, am I 
sufficiently thankful for the countless blessings 
I enjoy? The Lord’s mercies are new every 
morning—great is his faithfulness. 

17th.—A very pleasant change in the weather. 
Yesterday was very warm, causing several to be 
sunstruck in the city. What a favor to be per- 
mitted to be in the country, enjoying the beauties 
of nature; while many, more worthy than my- 
self, cannot have this privilege. “Not more 
than others I deserve, yet Thou hast given me 
more.” 

Eighth Month 10th.—At meeting this morn- 
ing. A. C. J. seemed to speak in a startling 
manner: commencing with the words “ Eternity, 
Eternity.” Her communication was a solemn 
one throughout. I followed, beginning with the 
text, “ For we know if our earthly house of this 
tabernacle were dissolved, &c., and querying, are 
we in a state of preparation, when done with the 
things of time, to be received into the abodes of 
bliss ? 

13th.—Since I have been staying here, there 
have been many discouraging things as to the 
outward. It seems as if the world and the 
things of it—things lawful but which ought not 





y | favored Society seems in a very low state. 


to have the first place in our hearts—would 
choke the good seed of the kingdom. I have 
felt exceedingly low, much of the time, in spirit. 
“© Lord, I am oppressed ; undertake for me.” 

Eighth Month 26th.—A fier a sojourn of eight 
weeks at Conshohocken, with my kind friend, 
A. C. J., look towards leaving to-morrow. Have 
not been very well part of the time, but have 
only missed attending one meeting as they came 
in course. Though they are very small, I felt 
at times that the dear Master was pleased to own 
us with his presence. Felt constrained at nearly 
every meeting, to open my mouth in testimony, 
and sometimes in prayer. But how often I felt 
that there was too much of a looking to the poor 
ministers for help, rather than an entering into 
their own hearts to labor. None can do our 
work for us; no man can redeem his brother, 
nor give to God a ransom for him. Our once 
It is 
only by individual faithfulness that there can 
be an arising as out of the dust of the earth; 
and Zion can put on her beautiful garments. 
The world, with its fading pleasures and treas- 
ures, steals the hearts of too many. They are 
unwilling to take up the cross and follow a cru- 
cified Saviour in all He may require of them. 
But if we are not willing to bear the cross, we 
cannot expect to wear the crown. It is only by 
watchfulness and faithfulness, by keeping low 
and humble at the feet of our Lord and Master, 
and by the obedience of faith to all his requirings, 
to the very end, that we can expect the assurance 
fulfilled: “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life.” 

Ninth Month 1st.—[Upon this date, and after 
an allusion to a death in the family of one of her 
relations near Camden, N. J., our friend thus 
comments.] How great the changes continually 
taking place! Truly we none of us know what 
a day or an hour may bring forth. I more and 
more feel the great importance of endeavoring 
to live in a state of preparation for the solemn 
change which awaits us all, sooner or later. 

17th—Came home to-day. In looking over 
the leaves of my long life, though many the 
changes and bereavements I have had, yet I do 
desire to number my many blessings; and though 
at seasons I can but feel my great loneliness, yet 
again and again the dear Master has been pleased 
to draw near, and make up for every need. 
Surely I can say, “Goodness and mercy have 
followed me all the days of my life.” 


“ He who hath led, will lead, 
He who hath blessed, will bless, 
He who hath fed, will feed, 
Can He do less? 
He fainteth not: He faileth never; 
So trust in Him—to-day, forever!” 


24th—I more and more feel the need of 
greater watchfulness unto prayer; for in an un- 
expected moment the language may be pro- 
claimed: “Time to thee shall be no longer.— 
One generation goeth, and another cometh; and 
oh! that there may be an increasing faithfulness 
on the part of our younger Friends, that they 
be willing to forsake the world and its fading 
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pleasures, and take up their daily cross, and fol- 
low a crucified Redeemer in all his requirings. 
May I more and more keep a single eye to the 
pointings of the Divine finger; living day by 
day and hour by hour in a state of preparation 
for an admittance into the kingdom of Heaven. 
“ Hither all my wishes tending, 
Thither all my hopes asceding.” 

26th.—Attended the funeral of R. McCollin. 
It was large. Many ministers present. Much 
was said to the young and middle aged—those 
in physical vigor and mental strength; inviting 
them to take the yoke of Christ upon them, give 
up their strong wills, and let the dear Saviour 
take possession of their hearts, so as to bring 
every thought into captivity and obedience to 
his will; and that the lion and the lamb might 
lie down together, and a little child shall lead 
them. 

1880. First Month 1st.—This season always 
brings vividly to remembrance that six years 
ago my dear sister was taken to her eternal re- 
ward in Heaven. I am still continued, a monu- 
ment of mercy, to struggle on a little longer. 
May I be enabled in faith and patience to hold 
out to the end, cheered at times with a pros- 
pect of a reunion where partings are forever 
unknown. Attended meeting this morning, 
where my mouth was opened in testimony. For 
several months I have only spoken a few times. 

followed. After which, I felt constrained 
to kneel in supplication. The meeting seemed 
to me a solemn one. I felt that the dear Master 
was pleased to draw near and own us with his 
ger What a favor to be permitted a peace- 
ul quiet after a long season, wherein I have at 
times felt as in a land of drought, comparable 
to the mountains of Gilboa, where there is 
neither dew, nor rain, nor fields of offering. 
4th.—Attended the meeting at West Phila- 
delphia, in company with and . 
I thought we had a good meeting. I had a short 
testimony given me to deliver, and ap- 
peared in supplication. This meeting was opened 
a little over a year ago. I think there is a seed 
— there, which will grow. A number of 
ittle colored children from the “Shelter” were 
there. They sat quietly, and their appearance 
was pleasant and comfortable, and as though 
much care had been taken of them. Those en- 
gaged in the care and training of them will, I 
do not doubt, feel the reward of peace in giving 
up to take charge of such little orphans. 
11th—At meeting twice to-day. It felt to 
me to be a time of precious quiet; and I said 
in my heart, surely the Lord is in this place. 
Though it is a low time in our Society, I hope 
and trust, there will be raised up as from the 


highways and hedges, those who will support 
our Christian doctrines and testimonies; though 


I shall not be likely to live to see it. In the 
morning meeting spoke early, followed 
by , and , in a long communica- 
tion to the young. Truly this class have line 
upon line, and precept upon precept. Oh! that 
they would turn their backs on the world and 
its fading enjoyments, and listen to the voice of 
Him who speaketh in the heart as never man 
spake, and faithfully attend to the pointings of 
the Divine finger, saying in them, “this is the 
way: walk thou in it.” 

26th.— Went very low and poor to our Select 
Preparative Meeting. Our dear Lord and Mas- 
ter was present with us, and our meeting was a 
favored one. Truly, when the heart is ready to 
fail, what a mercy we are not forsaken, but are 
enabled, through holy help, to look in renewed 
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faith unto Him who, for the sighing of the poor 
and the crying of the needy, does arise. Praise 
to his great and everlastingly worthy name! 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 


In Darkest Africa. 


(Continued from page 43.) 

One of the greatest difficulties of a caravan 
travelling through Africa is in finding a suitable 
supply of provisions. For this they must depend 
mainly on the plantations of the natives. Oc- 
casionally several days journey will be required 
to pass over the interval between one settlement 
and another; and when the patches of cultivated 
land are reached, it is not always the case that 
they are extensive enough to supply the wants 
of several hundred hungry men. The plants 
most commonly cultivated are the Manioc or 
Cassava, the Plantain and the Banana. The 
Manioc root, when freshly gathered, has a bitter 
taste, due to the presence of a poisonous prin- 
ciple, which is easily dissipated by washing and 
drying. The natives are in the habit of soaking 
the roots for several days in water to extract this 
poison, before cooking them. For want of care 
in this respect, many of Stanley’s men suffered 
in health. 

Although our travellers wished to keep ‘on 
friendly terms with the natives, and were willing 
to purchase provisions of them, yet when this 
was impracticable, owing to the fears of the peo- 
ple, who naturally retired into the bush on the 
approach of a large body of armed men, of 
whose intentions they were ignorant, they did 
not hesitate to help themselves to whatever they 
needed and could carry away. 

In their onward march they came to settle- 
ments of Arab raiders who had penetrated to 
those forest recesses in search for ivory and 
slaves. Of these people, Stanley says: 

“Towards the Linda and Ihuru Rivers, they 
had levelled into black ashes every settlement, 
their rage for destruction had even been vented 
on the plantain groves, every canoe on the rivers 
had been split into pieces, every island had been 
searched, and into the darkest recesses, whither 
a single track could be traced, they had pene- 
trated with only one dominating passion, which 
was to kill as many of the men and capture as 
— of the women and children as craft and 
cruelty would enable them. However far north- 
ward or eastward these people had reached, one 
said nine days’ march, another fifteen days; or 
wherever they had gone they had done precisely 
as we had seen between the Linda River and 
Ipoto, and reduced the forest land into a howl- 
ing wilderness, and throughout all the immense 
area had left scarcely a hut standing. 

“ What these destroyers had left of groves and 
plantations of plantain and bananas, manioc, 
and corn-fields, the elephant, chimpanzee, and 
monkeys had trampled and crushed into decay- 
ing and putrid muck, and in their places had 
sprung up, with the swiftness of mushrooms, 

whole hosts of large-leafed plants native to the 
soil, briars, calamus and veoh which the natives 
had in times past suppressed with their knives, 
axes and hoes. With each season the bush grew 
more robust and taller, and a few seasons only 
were wanted to cover all traces of former habi- 
tation and labor. 

“From Ipoto to the Linda the distance by 
our track is 105 miles. Assume that this is the 
distance eastward to which their ravages have 
extended, and northward and southward, and 
we have something like 44,000 square miles. 
We know what Ugarrowa has done from the 


preceding pages, what he was still doing with 
all the vigor of his mind, and we know What the 
Arabs in the Stanley Falls are doing op the 
Lumami, and what sort of devil’s wor! Manji 
Muhala, and Bwana Mohamed are pe 

round Lake Ozo, the source of the Lulu, 
once we know where their centres are } 

we may with a pair of compasses draw cir. 
cles round ak and park off areas o 40,000 
and 50,000 square miles into which half. 
resolute men, aided by their hundreds of bandits, 
have divided about three-fourths of the Great 
Upper Congo Forest for the sole purpose of mar. 
der, and becoming heirs to a few hundred tusks 
of ivory. 

“ All this would be clearly beyond their power 
if they possessed no gunpowder. Not a mile be. 
yond their settlements would the Arabs and 
their followers dare venture. It is more than 
likely that if gunpowder was prohibited en 
into Africa there would be a general and qui 
migration to the sea of all Arabs from inner 
Africa, as the native chiefs would be immeagyr. 
ably stronger than any combination of Arabs 
armed with spears. 

“There is only one remedy for these whole 
sale devastations of African auibeeis and that 
is the solemn combination of England, Germany, 
France, Portugal, South and East Africa, and 
Congo States against the introduction of gun 
powder into any part of the continent, except for 
the use of their own agents, soldiers, and em 
ployés, or seizing upon every tusk of ivory 
brought out, as there is not a single piece nowa- 
days which has been gained lawfully. Every 
tusk, piece and scrap in the possession of an 
Arab trader has been steeped and dyed in blood, 
Every pound weight has cost the life of a man, 
woman or child, for every five pounds a hut has 
been burned, for every two tusks a whole village 
has been destroyed, every twenty tusks have been 
obtained at the price of a district with all its 
people, villages and plantations. It is simply 
incredible that, because ivory is required for or 
naments or billiard games, the rich heart of 
Africa should be laid waste at this late year of 
the nineteenth century, signalized as it has been 
by so much advance, that populations, tribes and 
nations should be utterly destroyed. Whom, 
after all, does this bloody seizure of ivory enrich? 
Only a few dozens of half-castes, Arab and 
Negro, who, if due justice were dealt to them, 
should be made to sweat out the remainder of 
their piratical lives in the severest penal serve 
tude.” 

The effect of these raids had been of courseto 
destroy most of the plantations of the natives on 
which Stanley had before depended. Wild fruits 
and fungi were resorted to, but the strength of the 
men rapidly failed and many perished of start 
tion and of ulcers and other diseases caused by 
insufficent food. 

After leaving the Arabs, they entered part 
of the forest where the clearings around the a» 
tive villages were left in a very rough condition: 

“ As one steps out of the shadow of the fore, 
the path is at first, maybe, along the trunk of & 
great tree for 100 feet, it then turns at right ar 
gles along a great branch a few feet ; he takes 
few paces on the soil, then finds himself in frou 
of a massive prostrate tree-stem three feet in de 
ameter or so; he climbs over that, and presently 


finds himself facing the out-spreading limbed 


another giant, among which he must creep, 

crawl to get a footing on a branch, then from 
the branch to the trunk, he takes a half tum 
the right, walks along the tree from which, 
creasing in thickness, he must soon climb on 4p 
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gf another that has fallen across and atop of it, 
shen after taking a half-turn to the left, he must 
gllow, ascending it until he is 20 feet above the 
. When he has got among the branches 
this dizzy height, he needs judgment, and to 
ie proof against nervousness. After tender, deli- 
ate balancing, he places his foot on a branch— 
st last descends cautiously along the steep slo 
wtil he is 6 feet from the ground from which he 
post jump on to another tapering branch, and 
gllow that to another height of 20 feet, then 
song the monster tree, then down to the ground ; 
wi so on for hours, the hot, burning sun, and 
ihe close, steamy atmosphere of the clearing 
preing the perspiration in streams from his body. 
[have narrowly escaped death three times dur- 
ing these frightful gymnastic exercises. One 
pan died where he fell. Several men were fright- 
filly bruised. Yet it is not so dangerous with 
the naked feet, but with boots in the early morn- 
ing, before the dew is dried, or after a rain, or 
yhen the advance-guard has smeared the timber 












of grimy black and wood ashes; their rolling 
eyes betrayed signs of disease, impure blood, and 
indurated livers ; that beautiful contour of body, 
and graceful and delicate outlines of muscles— 
alas, alas !—were all gone. They more befitted 
a charnel-house than a camp of men bound to 
continually wear fighting accoutrements.” 

Despite strict prohibition to touch anything 
on the native reservation, one of the men paid it 
a visit and captured nineteen fowls. Stanley 
was worried at this evidence of ingratitude 
towards a people who had treated them so hand- 
somely, and in commenting on it, makes some 
allowance for his followers, on account of the ex- 
tremes of wretchedness they had passed through. 
He says :— 

“The more experience and insight I obtain 
into human nature, the more convinced do I be- 
come that the greater portion of man is purely 
animal. Fully and regularly fed, he is a being 
capable of being coaxed or coerced to exertion 
of any kind, love and fear sway him easily, he 


house. The visit was to our comfort, and their 
satisfaction, as divers of them freely expressed. 

23rd.—I now met with a trial and loss. Hav- 
ing two good horses to my simple carriage, one 
of them died. I had found travelling this way 
too heavy for one horse, without —— him 
too much. I was now not so well suited, but 
was favored with a quiet mind. 

24th.—Taking leave of our friends of Lower 
Trent, in near love, and on our way visiting two 
other families, we came to Upper Trent, about 
twenty miles. (25th.) Here also was a pretty 
large meeting the next day, attended with close 
exercise. In the afternoon we visited four fam- 
ilies. I thought the life and power of religion 
was much wanting ee I had close labor 
among them, which was well received. 

It Toke like a barren country outwardly in 
this place; and whether the oppression of the 
black people has not in some measure brought 
on a blast, I leave to the consideration of those 
who deal unrighteously by them. I was fearful 
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takes? § “On this date the men were hideous to look} 21st.—We had a large meeting at that place| 2nd.—The next day, had a meeting at New- 
i frou! B tpon, because of their gaunt nakedness. They | the day following, and a humbling, tender season | hunter [Nahunta]; very large; wherein Divine 
tind B vere naked, for they had stripped themselves to | it was. I believe the hearts of some were truly | favor was extended; and many hearts were ten- 
esently tbtain food from the slaves of the Manyuema at | contrited. After the close of the public sitting, | dered. I thought that some there were helped 
imbsd 9 Uparrowwas’ and Ipoto ; of flesh they had none, | I laid before Friends a prospect I had of visit-| to make covenant with the Lord to amend their 
ep, and ray had been reduced to bones by seventy-| ing the families, which was freely united with ;| ways, if He would spare them a little longer. 
on from lire days of famine and thirteen days of abso- | and that afternoon we began the visit. The two} 3rd—was a stormy, cold day, the trees laden 
‘turn want; of strength they had but little, and | following days we went through about twelve in| with ice. I am thankful to the Lord for his 
rich, it Bi key were ill-favored in every respect ; their ng- | number—some of them lay remote, and in part | supporting arm that aids me in my pilgrimage 
) on HP B've color of oiled bronze had become a mixture | of the service we went on foot from house to 
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THE FRIEND. 


Cane, 


On the 4th I was at a Preparative Meeting at 
Great Contentny. I thought things here were 
in a low state: though their answers to the que- 
ries held up fair colors. I endeavored to dis- 
charge my part amongst them, as matters were 
opened to my view; which seemed to be well 
received. 

5th.—I was next at Nuce [Neuse] Preparative 
Meeting, where poverty also seemed to prevail. 
If I had a true sense there was a danger of their 
supposing things were better than they were— 
whilst disorders remained without a proper care 
to endeavor to help them—I labored according 
to the ability received; which perhaps will not 
all be forgotten. 

The next day, expecting to go towards Holly 
Spring, I waited the forenoon for company, 
which was proposed to go thither with me; but 
as none came, a stranger offered himself as a 
pilot to a Friend’s house some distance on to- 
wards the place; but he proving a disagreeable 
person after we set out, I doubted of his honesty ; 
and though I was altogether a stranger in a 
strange place, I thought I would try to get for- 
ward whilst I had daylight, without much re- 
gard to this man as a guide. Thus I was favored 
to reach my friend, Joshua Hastings’ house be- 
fore dark, which was comfortable to me. 

This evening I met with several whom I 
thought professed to be Friends; one of whom 
was a woman with two little children, having 
the appearance of much poverty, in cold weather 
followed with snow—who were going out to set- 
tle in a new country about a hundred and fifty 
miles distant. My heart was sorrowfully affected 
at their situation, especially for the woman and 
children, thus exposed to difficulty. I write this 
to warn and advise those who can obtain food 
and raiment by their industry in places where 
they are acquainted, not to venture on unadvised 
removals in this manner to new countries, ex- 

sing weak and innocent persons to unlooked- 
or sufferings; having to my grief observed other 
instances of this kind—and lately a number of 
poor travellers on their way towards distant 
places, perhaps no better, if not worse, than those 
from whence they came. 

7th.—Here I waited again for my company, 
who had proposed to go to Tar River; but as 
they did not come, another man offered to be 
my guide, who was also a stranger; having no 
better, I accepted of him. It being a cold, snowy 
day, when we had gone about three miles, he 
wanted to stop and warm himself; and again, 
about the same distance, he inclined to stop— 
but I was unwilling to be detained in that man- 
ner. This was near a Baptist Meeting-house, to 
which the people were gathering for their wor- 
ship. Some of them invited me to stop and 
preach to them, for they desired to hear me (as 
they said). I told them I did not incline to 
stop, and wished them to tell the man I wanted 
to go. Thus I sat in my carriage, cold as it was. 
When the man came out, I observed he was dis- 
ordered with strong drink; but he, mounting 
his horse, we went forward; yet, had not gone 
far till I saw he was too much disordered to 
conduct me. Then, as I-knew not the way, it 
seemed necessary for me to go back with my 
drunken guide to the place we had left. Then 
a friendly man said, if 1 would stay the meeting, 
he would go with me. I therefore concluded to 
tarry. 

I thought these people used me better than I 
should have used them in like condition. They 
gave me the preference of preaching to them, if 
I chose it. I told them I had nothing to say; 
and advised them to go on in their own way: 


which they did; while I sat and warmed myself, 
with a composed mind. After their meeting, 
two of the men went with me, in a kind manner, 
to the place where I inclined to go, and behaved 
respectful. 

8th.—This being the first of the week, I was 
at Holly Spring Meeting;—cold and snowy; 
yet we had a favored season, and parted to our 
comfort, though but a small company. 

9th.—Then travelling about 24 miles to Tar 
River, it was uncommonly cold for North Caro- 
lina, and very icy; yet I knew I did not leave 
my own home to seek for outward pleasure. 

10th.—The next day, had a meeting there; 
pretty solid and comfortable, with the few of our 
profession and others who are settled here. Their 
state was weak; I found they had let their meet- 
ing drop, though there had been once a Prepara- 
tive Meeting at the place. I had a select oppor- 
tunity before we went from the house, with the 
few who were members; closely advising them 
to keep up their meetings with humble, attentive 
minds. I told them, that to be deprived of such 
a liberty, would be a loss to their children and 
others ; but, to my grief, there seemed but little 
zeal among them for the cause of Truth. I 
thought our visit ended well: those sitting solid 
who did not profess in our way. 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘Tue Frienp.”’ 
“Quaker Strongholds.” * 


The work of which the title is given above, 

has been interestingly reviewed by a writer in 
the Seventh Month number of Friends’ Quar- 
terly Examiner. The reviewer, after expressing 
his appreciation of the book, and referring to 
other works published in the early part of the 
present century, proceeds : 
' “Though I admit that I speak of them only 
from vague and not very enthusiastic remem- 
brances, I do not think either of them went so 
straight to the heart of the matter, or so suc- 
cessfully explained the message of ‘the people 
in scorn called Quakers,’ both to the professors 
of Christianity and to those who think that 
Christianity ‘has had its day and may cease to 
be,’ as this little volume, the work of one who 
has deliberately, and in the maturity of her 
spiritual life, accepted that message as one sent 
to her from the King.” 

“To most readers of this little book, the little 
bits of autobiography will be among its most 
interesting passages. I can well understand that 
it was—to use the old Quaker phrase —‘in the 
cross’ that some of these confessions were writ- 
ten; but they are well worth the sacrifice. The 
genuine history of any real spiritual experience 
is better than pages of polemic; and few things 
are more helpful to a human soul when it comes 
to some place where the roads diverge, and the 
right path is difficult to discern, than to learn 
how another wayfarer, who has made the same 
journey before it, chose out his track and what 
were the consequences of the choice. I extract 
a few paragraphs from the introduction.” 

He then extracts some paragraphs which have 
already been noted in an editorial notice of the 
work in THE FRIEND, of 8th inst. 

He follows this quotation with a brief state- 
ment of the plan of the work, and then says 
that the chapter on “the Inner Light” “is to 
me the most valuable and helpful in the whole 
book. By the generation which immediately 
preceded ours, and which witnessed the dawn- 
ings of ‘ Evangelical Quakerism,’ the term ‘ In- 


* By Caroline E. Stephen. 


ner Light’ was looked upon with suspicion ang 
fear, on account of the extremes to which Elias 
Hicks had pushed this doctrine, and the an 

nism which in his hands it had assumed—p 
seemed to have assumed—to the work and teach. 
ing of the Christ of history. But it is a 
and cowardly thing to give up a truth which 
has been committed to our keeping, because 
some one-sided teacher has developed it into g 
heresy ; and whatever the merits of ‘ Evangeli. 
cal Quakerism’ may be, there can be little 
doubt that if it pours contempt on the doctrine 
of the ‘ Inner Light,’ it is not the same form of 
Christianity which was preached by Fox and 
defended by Barclay ; and it should in all hon. 
esty call itself something else than Quakerism, 

“The whole of the chapter on ‘the Inner 
Light’ deserves the most careful study. I have 
read it over and over again, and each time have 
felt that it made more clear to my apprehension 
the doctrines which I have heard from my 
childhood.” 

A considerable quotation is then given from 
the chapter in question, of which the following 
is a part: 

“When I say I have been rightly guided to 
this or that step, I mean that, being well within 
the limits prescribed by morality, by personal 
claims, by the closest attention to the voice of 
conscience, I have yet felt that there was still a 
choice to be made as between things equally 
innocent, but probably not equally excellent; 
and that in making that choice I have acted 
under an impelling or restraining power, not of 
my own exerting. I generally mean further, 
that in making the choice, I have looked and 
probably asked, for Light from above, and that 
the results of each choice have tended to confirm 
the belief that my action has been prompted by 
One who could see the end from the beginning: 
who knew things hidden from myself, and un- 
derstood my path long before; in short, that I 
have been led, as the blind, by a way I knew 
not.” 

In his closing paragraph, the reviewer ex 
presses himself as follows: 

“It isa high and noble calling to which the 
sons and daughters of Quakerism are called ; and 
some of them are bartering their birthright for 
the veriest mess of pottage that an unstable and 
unspiritual Esau ever hungered for.” 

Recurring to the work itself—In this age, 
when the trend of thought in our religious So 
ciety has been to so great an extent Calvinistie, 
and when so many methods and practices have 
been introduced in different quarters tending to 
lower the standard of our Christian profession, 
it is truly refreshing to find a publication cal 
culated to revive our spiritual views, specially 
coming from one who has evidently trodden & 
path which has enabled her to speak from a 
practical experience. Without pretending 
approve of every sentiment expressed, the work 
may be safely commended to the thoughtful 
consideration, not only of Friends, but of others 
not of our religious Society. 

It is written with remarkable clearness of 
style, and affords the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with our religious views within nat 
row reading limits. Xx. 

Ir is not because Christianity has failed that 
it has as yet, made little progress in the greater 
part of the world, and that in every “ Chri 
tian country” the most glaring iniquities ar 
still rampant. It is because the full power of 
Christianity has never yet been tried except by 
a comparatively few.—Selected. 
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Coenen, aE For “Tus Frienv.” | secreted in the small gland at the base of each 
: Sisto fromn osinn ural tea obt. A.D. 1134,{ A Visit to Chester County, Pa, bristle. This produces a sensation of pain, the 
g0- i eee: oe samen %, SmOnOENe. Through the kindness of a friend, I had the | severity and duration of which varies with the 
~or ve opportunity of taking an enjoyable ride in Ches- | species of nettle. The stinging hairs of nettle 
ch- May —— oe a ter County, on the 30th of Seventh Month. contain free formic acid—the poison which was 
oor Ste who built it daylight ne We left West Chester soon after dinner. | originally obtained from some species of ants, 
ich eS aan iccelteanen Though the temperature was high, yet a pleas-| although it is now made by chemical processes 
Ause Key of it to faith He giveth, ant breeze rendered the ride very agreeable. | from starch and other vegetable substances. 
0 a Gladness in it ever liveth ; Where the road crossed the west branch of the The irritating effect of the nettle was former! 
zeli- paar eo en Brandywine, several interesting plants were | employed in medicine, by beating the skin with 
ittle anete a found growing on its banks. One of these was| fresh nettles in order to produce a counter- 
Tine In that city, never ending the Lizard-tail (Saururus cernuus), which has | irritant effect in paralysis and coma. It is more 
n of Light and peace and epring are blending. rather large egg-shaped leaves, heart-form at|speedy in its action than the application of 
and Fragrant balm through it is flowing, base, and ending in a sharp point. The flowers | mustard, or similar irritants. 
hon- ors ie ee ee are crowded into a slender spike several inches| Some of the East Indian species sting much 
There no spot of blight remaineth ; é : pl P sting 
mM, None is feeble, none complaineth, in length, nodding at the end. I was much| more severely than those common in Europe 
nner None defect nor want is bearing. 7 pleased to see it, as I had never met with it but} and America. Of one of these, the Urtica cre- 
ave Christ’s pure image all are sharing. once before, and that was many years ago in a| nulata, it is said, the first sensation produced by 
rave City heavenly deal ded wet spot on the banks of the Schuylkill, near | contact of the hairs, is merely a slight tingling ; 
sion On the Rock securely builded, the mouth of Wissahickon Creek. but within an hour, violent pain is felt, and the 
my In thy gate abides salvation ! Dr. Darlington mentions that the fresh roots, | pain extends far from the original spot, and 
From afar, with exultation, — bruised and applied in the form of a poultice, | does not entirely cease for eight days. 
from Thee I greet, thee, thee desiring, are a popular remedy for inflamed breasts. This| The fibre of the bark of some nettles was 
ving ee is not mentioned as a medicinal plant in Dr. L. | used by the ancient Egyptians for making yarn 
Ever lives thy blissful nation! Johnson’s Medical Botany of North America— | and cloth; and is still used for that purpose in 
d to ; 2 but as that work does not profess to enumerate all | several parts of the world, particularly in Japan 
thin Bound in one by love's entwining, the plants that are or may be usefully applied in | and the South Sea Islands. 
onal . ea eat he oe ee ‘| medicine, the omission is not sufficient ground| After leaving the Brandywine, we made but 
e of The within thy wel ase auing. to reject it altogether. little stop, until we reached the point at which 
ill a In nen holy throngs resplendent Close to the Saururus were growing a number | we were aiming, the Corundum Mine, situated 
ally Are in fellowship transcendent. of plants of the Wild Bergamot (Monarda fistu- | in an outcrop of serpentine, known in the neigh- 
ent; There, with Moses and Elias, losa). The flowers of the Wild Bergamot were | borhood as the “ Barrens.” Quite conspicuous 
cted Let me sing Se an inch or more in length, of a pale rose-color, | in the fields was the centaury (Sabbatia angula- 
elula: . . . . 
it of some of them nearly white, collected into heads | ris), with numerous large rose-colored flowers. 
ther, ~*~ ssixcrep. | or clusters at the termination of the branches.| Dr. Darlington says, it is “ intensely bitter, and 
and “GOD KNOWS.” The plant was pleasantly and strongly aromatic. | deservedly popular as a tonic medicine. It be- 
that God knows—ah, yes! what countless things It is a member of the Mint family (Labiate), | longs to the same natural order of plants as the 
firm Are hidden from this human sight, nearly all the species of which have their leaves | gentians, and its medical properties are probably 
1 by aaa ae = Bie Lich dotted with small glands containing a volatile | nearly the same as those of the Swiss Gentian, 
ie ne glorious Morning Light. ° ° . « ° 
Ing : Unnumbered graves on unknown hills, oil—upon which depend the warmth and aroma | recognized in the Pharmacopea as an officinal 
Un- Like that on lonely Nebo’s mount, of the family. Among them the Peppermint is | plant.” 
at I Forgotten or unknown by man, one of the most esteemed. Its medical properties| Among the plants we found on these barrens, 
new And only God himself keeps count. are stimulant and aromatic, and are similar to| was an interesting species of milkweed, with 
God knows—ah, yes! the mysteries those of the whole family, although in a stronger | very narrow grass-like leaves, arranged in whirls 
ex That weary many an aching heart degree. It is largely cultivated in Wayne Co., | around the stem—( Aselepias verticillata). Most 
By Him are seen and understood, New York, for the manufacture of oil of pepper-| of the milkweeds are rather large, conspicuous 
the a reads — — em nee part. mint, which is obtained from the foliage. slants, with large and showy heads of flowers. 
and tc tenie te eee dt dk nea ee The Mint family includes about 2500 species, | This is a small, delicate plant, shrinking from 
just why this ill must stay. ; : : 7 : : 
for We cannot know. We only “trust,” most of which are natives of the old world. Asa} observation, with umbels of greenish-white 
and Remembering that God knows the way. Gray describes but 76 species as growing in the | flowers, that are not at all obtrusive; so that it 

























God knows—ah, yes! what comfort ’tis, 
To know the eye that never sleeps 
Sees all that is,—and every life, 
In ever watchful memory keeps. 
He knows the hopes yet unfulfilled, 
He knows the plans—the loss, the gain ; 
He reads each thought of every soul, 
He feels it all—the joy, the pain. 


God knows—ah, yes! He knows the heart, 
He looks beyond that seen by man, 

And reads the motive pure and true 
That lived before mistakes began. 


Northern United States east of the Mississippi 
River. Many of them have been cultivated 
from time immemorial for medicinal and culin- 
ary purposes; hence a large percentage of the 
species inhabiting North America have been in- 
troduced. 

There are certain family traits which are 
common to nearly all the members of this large 
group of plants. They are mostly herbs, with 
square stems, and opposite aromatic leaves. The 
coralla of the flower is more or less two-lipped 


is not very readily distinguished from the grass 
among which it grows. From the acrid, milky 
juice common to most species of milkweed, it is 
natural to suppose that they possess some medi- 
cinal properties. Accordingly, we find that de- 
coctions of the plants have been used to promote 
the action of the skin, and to produce emetic 
and purgative effects. 

On the roadside, we passed some specimens of 
a plant that I was very familiar with in my boy- 
hood—the tall blacksnake root (Cimuifuga 






, wo He sees the aim and not the deed, (Labiate from Labium, a lip); and when it has | racemosa), which grows to the height of five to 
york And “wrong” in man’s sight oft may claim passed away, the fruit found consists of 4 little | seven feet, and is crowned with a long spike of 
ful From God’s just judgment the “ Well done, seed-like nutlets in the bottom of the persistent | white flowers. It does not grow in the part of 
hers For thou has labored Jn My Name: calyx, or outer leaves that had enclosed the | New Jersey where I now reside—so it was with 
God knows—ah, yes! Our Father knows flower. pleasure I greeted an old acquaintance. The 
8 of The last one of his children’s needs. On the same low ground we found a plant | root, which is somewhat mucilaginous, is a popu- 
ning, = the want of every heart very different in character—the Wood Nettle|lar remedy in domestic practice, in some parts 
a H os mage emg pga, ees (Laportea Canadensis,) a rather large, coarse-| of the country, both for man and beast—espe- 
z e knows all things, and this we know, . heals . : : ‘ally for sick + ond abthenshs Te Wall 
“He doeth all things for the best,” growing erb, a native of this country, which | cially for sick cows; and although Dr. Darling- 
Then gladly we can leave all there differs from the common Nettles introduced from | ton thinks its virtues are over-rated, it doubtless 
that Safe in our Father’s care to rest. Europe, in having the leaves alternately placed | possesses some active properties. 
ater a on the stem, while in the others, the leaves are} When at the Corundum Mine, one of our 
iris We must be here to work; and men who| placed opposite to each other. But they are| party, who had had considerable experience in 
are work, can only work for men, and not to work | alike in being armed with sharp-pointed, stiff] the mines of Colorado, borrowed a mining suit 
of in vain, must comprehend humanity, and so | hairs, able to peirce the skin on the back of one’s| of over-clothes and went down the shaft into 
t by work humbly, and raise men’s bodies still by | hand; and which, like the sting of a bee, pour| the workings below. He found the Corundum 


raising souls, as God did first—E. B. Browning. | into the wound thus made an irritating poison] was in a regular vein, as is the ore in the gold 
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and silver mines of the Rocky Mountains. There 
were the usual well-defined side-walls of rock. 
The material between these and the Corundum 
(called by miners the Gangue), was a chloritic 
mass, smooth to the touch and slippery, like de- 
composed tale or soapstone. The Corundum is 
too hard to be worked in ordinary methods. A 
block of it was lying in the mine, measuring 
two or three feet each way, which was estimated 
to weigh 1500 pounds. To break it into easily 
handled pieces, it was proposed to lay on it a 
dynamite cartridge whose explosion would shat- 
ter the tough mass. The vein was curved and 
dipped at an angle of about 30°. How deep it 
descended had not been ascertained, as they had 
not reached the bottom of the deposit. 

This examination seems to indicate that the 
Corundum was deposited in a crack formed in 
the rocks in a similar way to that in which the 
metallic veins are supposed to have been made 
—by the solvent action of heated waters satur- 
ated with chemicals, which in former ages had 
dissolved the materials scattered through the 
surrounding rocks, and then allowed them to 
crystallize in these crevices into which they had 
flowed. 

The more one studies the discoveries of geol- 
ogy, the more exalted become the conceptions 
of the wisdom and prescience of the great Archi- 
tect of the universe, who through a long course 
of ages, gradually prepared the earth for the use 
and habitation of his creatures. In reflecting 
on the wonderful series of changes and events 
which the strata of the earth has undergone, it 
has seemed at times as if, without irreverence, 
we might attribute to them that wonderful lan- 
guage of John in the Revelations: “ Every 
creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, 
and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, 
and all that are in them, heard I saying, Bless- 
ing and honor, and glory, and power, be unto 
Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb, for ever and ever.” Was it not a percep- 
tion of this truth that animated Coleridge when 
he wrote— 


“Earth with her thousand voices praises God.” 


J. W. 


Ivory.—The average annual supply of ivory at 
the London auctions during the 19 years, from 


1863 to 1881, was 514 tons. This is mainly ob- 
tained from Africa. Formerly elephants were 
to be found within a short distance of the Cape 
of Good Hope; but as the white settlements have 
advanced the elephants have retreated, till now 
they are seldom seen anywhere south of the 
Zambesi. 

The present haunts of the elephant are so far 
removed from ports of shipment, that the trans- 
port of the ivory has become a difficult matter. 
It was the knowledge of this fact that caused 
every one in the trade to doubt the possibility of 
Emin Pasha bringing any quantity of ivory 
with him from the interior of Africa, although 
statements were made that he had collected 60 
tons. 

Some of the largest teeth known have weighed 
from 170 to 180 pounds for each tusk, but these 
are rare, although teeth weighing from 80 to 
100 pounds each are frequently met with in the 
London auctions. The average all-round value 
of ivory is about £1300 per ton. 

The ivory offered for sale in the London 
market during the past 20 years represents the 
destruction of 450,000 male elephants—for it is 
the males alone that have tusks.—Chambers’s 
Journal. 


Art Thou the Man ?—There is an old story of 
a certain minister who, in arranging his toilet 
for his parochial calls, found a button gone from 
his shirt-collar, and all at once the good man’s 
patience left him. He fretted and scolded, and 
said undignified and unkind things, until the 
tired wife burst into tears and escaped to her 
room. 

The hours of the afternoon wore away, during 
which the parson called upon old brother Jones, 
who was all bowed down with rheumatism, and 
found him patient, and even cheerful: upon 
young brother Hall, wasting away with the con- 
sumption, and found him anxious to go and be 
with Christ: upon good old grandmother Smith, 
in her poor miserable hovel of a home, and found 
her singing as happy asa bird: upon young Mrs. 
Brown, who had a few weeks before buried her 
only child, and found her trustful and serene in 
the view of God’s love which had come to her 
through her affliction. 

The minister went home filled with what he 
had seen, and when evening came, and he was 
seated in his easy-chair, his good wife near him 
busy with her needles, he could not help saying, 
“ What a wonderful thing grace is! How much 
it will do! There is nothing beyond its power! 
Wonderful! wonderful! It can do all things.” 

Then the little wife said, “ Yes, it is wonderful 
indeed ; but there is one thing the grace of God 
does not seem to have the power to do.” 

“ Ah, what can that be?” said the husband. 

“ Why, it does not seem to have power to con- 
trol a minister’s temper when a shirt button is 
gone.’— Golden Rule. 


commande 

RELIGION is no narrow, confined thing; it is 
not kept within the limits of a church or a closet, 
nor is it determined to time, one or more days 
in seven to bow down the head for a day ; nor is 
it kept in the compass of some few exercises, 
such as praying and reading, and hearing and 
pondering, but it extends itself by a kind of om- 
nipresence to all times and places in which we 
are, to all persons and things and actions with 
which we converse. It is both in the shop and 
in the market, in the house and the field, in busi- 
ness and relaxations, in public as well as private, 
not only in devotions, but in our very divertise- 
ments and entertainments of ourselves. It is on 
the working as well as the resting and holy-days. 
It regulates our mirth as well as our sorrow, and 
directs and moderates our eating and drinking 
as well as our fastings and mournings.—Heze- 
kiah Benton. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Ourious Mode of Fishing—On our way down 
the river that night we came upon some people 
fishing in a manner so curious that I must en- 
deavor to describe it. The boats used for this 
purpose were long and narrow. Each had a 
broad strip of white canvas stretched along the 
right side, and dipping towards the water at an 
angle of from thirty to forty degrees. On the 
other side of the boat a net, corresponding in 
size with the white cloth, was stretched along 
above the bulwarks. A man sat in the stern of 
each boat and brought his weight to bear on the 
starboard side, which had the effect of pressing 
the white canvas into the water and raising the 
net on the oppose side. A small paddle was 
used for propelling the boat through the water. 

As we eng these strange fishermen, I 
desired my boatmen to take in our sail, and as 
my boat lay still on the smooth surface of the 
water, I watched their proceedings with much 
interest. It was a fine, clear night, and I could 


see distinctly the white canvas shining through 
the water, although several inches beneath ity 
surface. The fishermen sat motionless and silent, 
and scarcely noticed us when we joined them, 
intent were they upon their work. We had not 
remained above a minute in the position we had 
taken up, when I heard a splash in the water 
and distinctly saw a fish jump over the boat and 
get caught by the net on its opposite side. The 
object in constructing the boat in the manner] 
have described was now apparent. It seemed 
that the white canvas, which dipped like g 
painted board into the water, had the effect of 
attracting and decoying the fish in some peculiar 
manner, and caused them to leap over it. But 
as the boats were low and narrow it was neces 
sary ‘to have a net stretched on the opposite side 
to prevent the fish from leaping over them al- 
together and escaping again into the stream, 
Each fish, as it took the fatal leap, generally 
struck against the net and fell back into the 
boat. 

My boatmen and servants looked on this curi- 
ous method of catching fish with as much interest 
as I did myself, and could not refrain from ex- 
pressing their delight rather noisily when a poor 
fish got caught. The fishermen themselves re 
mained motionless as statues, and scarcely no- 
ticed us, except to beg we would not make any 
noise, as it prevented them from catching fish, 

We watched these fishermen for upwards of 
an hour, and then asked them to sell us some 
fish for supper. Their little boats were soon 
alongside of ours, and we purchased some of 
the fish which we had seen caught in this extra- 
ordinary and novel manner.—Fortune’s Travels 
in China. 

J. G. Wood’s Animal Friends.—He soon came 
to be on terms of the most perfect friendship 
with the lions and tigers, which would allow 
him to pull them about, examine their claws, 
and, in fact, do just whatever he liked with them. 
And all this amiability was due to his habit of 
taking a small bottle of lavender water with 
him whenever he visited the menagerie, sprink- 
ling a few drops upon a rolled-up ball of paper, 
and then throwing it into the cage. The ani- 
mals used to go nearly wild in their exuberant 
delight. They would grasp the ball with both 
fore-paws, hold it close to their nostrils, and then 
draw in a succession of deep inhalations of the 
fascinating perfume, purring loudly the while 
Then would come, perhaps, a loud roar, expres 
sive of deep enjoyment, and then more inbala- 
tions,and soon. And after he had visited them 
a few times they used to detect my father in the 
far distance, and dance about in their cages with 
excitement, roaring loudly, until he came up and 


produced his paper balls.— Life of J. G. Wood. 


A Petrified Wonder.—The petrified forest at 
Florissant is located in a green valley a mile and 
a-half from the station. Everywhere along the 
road may be found little chips of petrified wood, 
either dropped there by curiosity hunters or 
scattered from the remains of some stump in the 
immediate vicinity. 

After going up and down through several 
little valleys, the road descends a rather = 
grade to the valley where the forest is loca 
The valley is broader here than elsewhere, 
here and there, scattered over the bottom 4! 
on the lower slopes of the surrounding hills, are 
little mounds of white petrified chips, marking 
the spots where the tops of the stumps reach the 
surface. Only one of the stumps has as yet been 
entirely uncovered, and to this most of the vit 
itors go first. It is on the edge of a small grove 
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on the west side of the valley. Over it is a rough 
gaffolding, from which are suspended several 
aws, still deeply imbedded in the stump. Sev- 
eal years ago, when the Midland was first 
ed, some one conceived the idea of trans- 
ting the stump to Manitou, but it was found 
that it could not pass through the tunnels on the 
pad. He then commenced to saw it into verti- 
gl slabs, which he thought could be put to- 
r afterward. The saws sank easily in the 
op of the stump for about two feet, when they 
encountered hard silica, to which the outside 
sirhad not yet penetrated, and there they stuck. 
The stump is about 45 feet in circumference 
yd 12 feet high. Its shape is perfect; the but- 
tressed roofs, the knots and the irregularities of 
the bark are all there, as distinct as those on 
ay of the pine trees close at hand. The wood 
varies greatly. While all of it shows distinctly 
the grain and peculiarities of pine wood, there 
are some pieces as hard as flint and white as 
marble; while others are soft and almost like na- 
tural wood. By pulling off pieces of the petrified 
yood here and there are found little fibres which 
the silica did not for some reason reach, but 
these crumble to dust when touched. The tree 
has been identified as belonging to the same 
family as the giant trees in California.— Colorado 
Springs Gazette. 































Items, 


Apostolical Succession.— Dean Lefroy, Dean of 
Norwich, England, has replied to Charles Gore, of 
Oxford, who published a book entitled The Church 
and the Ministry, setting forth the doctrine of apos- 
tlic succession. In this Dean Lefroy says: ‘‘ Apos- 
tolic succession, as it is stated in the most recent 
apology which has been made on its behalf, is, as 

s the unity of the Church, schismatical, as re- 
gards the means to be employed in doing her Lord’s 
work, heretical ; as regards the theory of the finality 
of grace and its flow through official transmission, 
uscriptural ; and as regards the patristic literature 
of the first and second centuries, unhistorical. Such 
apostolic succession has no place in Christianity.” 
And on this, Evangelical Christendom, of London, 
says: “Of all absurdities the doctrine of apostolic 
secession, as held by High-Churchmen, has the 
least to commend it to biblical sound judgment. 
Dr. Lightfoot, Dean Stanley, and many others of 
the ablest scholars and theologians of the Church of 
England despise it.”— Exchange. 


French and Italian Officers.—Amid the records of 
bitter animosities and national jealousies, it is agree- 
ible to meet with occasional incidents of a friendly 
intercourse, even between the soldiers of rival na- 
tions. Thus the military manceuvres in the Alpine 
regions this summer, taking place simultaneously 
in France and Italy, have brought the French and 
lulian Artillery into pleasant contact. The officers 
ofthe Alpine corps salated each other courteously, 
id, with maps in hand, determined the frontiers 
oftheir respective countries. Getting into animated 
conversation, both parties wished to end the meet- 
ing by dining together, but as the Italians might 
tot enter France, nor the French cross the frontier 
into Italy, this was difficult to manage. The prob- 
lem was solved by placing a large broad table on 
the very line of frontier, and each party keeping to 
sown side. The banquet then proceeded merrily, 
id the sub-officers and soldiers, who bivouacked 
ita short distance, echoed the cheering after each 
east. Herald of Peace. 


Military Glory.—Soldiers are often reminded by 
#utimental poets that deathless honors await them, 
ind that their glory will never pass away. In re- 
ility, the myriads of poor fellows who fall in battle 
a consigned to nameless graves and speedily for- 
gotten. Last month, however, a sensational re- 
minder of the Russo-Hungarian War of 1849 oc- 
curred, In a salt mine, near Hermannstadt, in Hun- 

, Which for many years had been full of water, 

Was visited by tourists on account of its great 
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depth and its repeating echo, a recent heavy rain- 
fall raised the water to an extraordinary height. A 
number of dead bodies appeared on the surface, and 
they were taken out with considerable danger to 
those who undertook the task. They were found 
to be the bodies of Hungarian Honveds, three hun- 
dred of whom fell in the battle of Viz Akna, on the 
4th of February, 1849, and instead of being buried 
were thrown into the salt lake of the mine. The 
bodies are so well preserved that the wounds which 
caused death may still be seen quite plainly.— 
Herald of Peace. 


Rockhampton Friends’ Association.—A copy of a 
Rockhampton newspaper gives the following no- 
tice of a meeting of this association, conveying some 
information as to the proceedings of Friends in that 
distant land, and showing that while interest is 
manifested in the affairs of the Church, yet that 
some of the unfriendly practices that have entered 
the Society of latter time have found a place among 
them. The paper says:— 

“Last evening the annual tea took place at the 
meeting-house, North Rockhampton, after which 
a meeting was held. Four hymns were sung at in- 
tervals, J. A. Woodcock at the organ. The Chair- 
man, F. Hopkins, stated that two North Side 
Ministers who had been invited could not attend. 
H. Hopkins read the following: ‘Rockhampton 
Friends’ Association, ninth annual report, to June 
30, 1890. During the period under review the 
meeting-house has been improved, but more accom- 
modation is still needed. Average attendances have 
increased, and are now about as follows: First day, 
morning meeting for worship, 22; evening religious 
meeting, 20; children’s bible school, morning, 35 ; 
afternoon, 40; men’s bible class, 5; Friday evening 
temperance meeting, 50; monthly entertainment, 
admission 3d., 40; missionary helpers’ union, quar- 
terly, 15; men’s discussions, 5. Deen tea meet- 
ings have been held, and the school picnic on 
Queen’s Birthday. A box of presents was sent to the 
Orphanage at Hosbangabad, India. A branch of 
the Young Friends’ Christian Union meets month- 
ly. Last winter — Jackson, an accredited minis- 
ter, was here for three weeks. Five other Friends 
travelling on business have also called. Three hun- 
dred copies of Dymond’s Essay on War, provided 
by English Friends, have been distributed to min- 
isters, Sunday school teachers, newspaper editors, 
and members of Parliament in Central and Northern 
Queensland. Three Friends from England have 
joined the association. We are thankful that our 
members manifest interest in Church affairs, and 
most take part in some department suited to their 
abilities. Correspondence has been maintained 
with Friends in London and in the other colonies, 
also with some individuals in our district. Several 
periodicals issued in the Society, are circulated 
amongst attenders. Loans from the library of re- 
ligious books are granted on application. Tracts 
are distributed at the meeting-house, and by post. 
A special fund is open for supplying religious litera- 
ture to individuals in lonely places. Membership 
in the Rockhampton Friends’ Association is re- 
newed annually by those willing to abide by the 
rules of the London Yearly Meeting of the Society 
of Friends. We shall be glad to receive applica- 
tions for membership. Our meetings are open to 
the public, and visitors will be welcome. Signed: 
Wm. Hopkins, clerk.’ ” 


THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH 13, 1890, 











A member of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
who is much concerned for its religious pros- 
perity, writes: “I am satisfied in my own mind 
that in our own Yearly Meeting we are sufferin 
great loss by our schools becoming of so ee 
a character. The small number of children in 
places renders any other than family schools al- 
most impracticable, if we keep them select; but 
we will reap the disadvantage of the association 
with those not members.” 
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At first sight, it may seem to indicate a de- 
gree of narrow-mindedness and exclusiveness for 
Friends to object to the children of others shar- 
ing in the educational advantages which we 
have accumulated for the sake of our own off- 
spring. But when we reflect on the powerful 
influence which is exerted by the intimate asso- 
ciation of children at school, we can see a cause 
for the concern expressed by our friend. With- 
out assuming that our children are any better 
than those of other people, it is a fact that in the 
families of consistent Friends they are taught to 
look upon the Christian life as requiring a stricter 
watchfulness, and a more steady self-denial, than 
is inculeated among the average children of the 
surrounding community. As this self-denial is 
not pleasant to human nature, it is unsafe to ex- 
pose our young people in their immature state 
to the influence of those who look upon many 
things as allowable which they have been taught 
to shun. In the conflict of authorities thus of- 
fered to them, they may easily choose that path 
to which their own corrupt inclinations lead 
them. 

Again, we believe it is almost or quite impos- 

sible to maintain in a mixed school that standard 
of consistency with all our principles and testi- 
monies, which we would feel justified in enfore- 
ng where all the pupils are members of our 
Society. 
A thoughtful parent will also fee] the import- 
ance of watching over the friendships formed at 
school by his child—for these often materially 
affect its future course in life, and may lead 
it entirely away from the religious profession 
of its parents. It may be said, that if a per- 
son is a good Christian, it matters little to what 
denomination he belongs. This is so far true, 
that we freely admit that mere profession avails 
little, unless one is living in submission to 
the Spirit of Christ; and that a truly good 
Catholic is in a better position than a bad 
Quaker. Yet, believing that the doctrines held 
by the Society of Friends are in themselves true, 
and that their tendency is to make humble- 
minded, devout men and women, we feel it a 
great loss, when any of our members depart from 
them and hew out to themselves cisterns which 
do not hold the water of life. 





We have received a circular letter from the 
office of the American Sabbath Union, 23 Park 
Row, New York, stating that the association had 
prepared an earnest appeal to the Commissioners 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition to be held 
in Chicago, asking them to decide that the Ex- 
— shall not be open to the public on the 

irst-days of the week. The circular states that 
it is understood that the Commissioners will meet 
in Chicago on the 7th of Tenth Month ; and it 
asks that “ Individuals, local churches, institu- 
tions of learning, and all organized societies of 
whatever kind,” shall send their appeals before 
that date, to No. 23 Park Row, N. Y.; and it 
promises that these will be forwarded to the 
Commissioners at Chicago. 

While we fully unite with the view held by 
the Society of Friends, that no one day is more 
holy than another, and that under the Christian 
dispensation the Sabbath is a spiritual experi- 
ence and not an outward observance; yet, we 
believe there is abundant evidence that the with- 
drawal of one day in seven from active labor, 
and its devotion to religious exercises and rest, 
is promotive of the best interests of the commu- 
nity. And on these grounds we sincerely hope 
that the Commissioners of the Exposition may 
be induced to keep it closed on the First-day of 
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the week—the time set apart by general concur- 
rence among Christians for religious meetings 
and similar observances. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—In the United States Senate, on 
Seventh-day last, the Tariff bill was completed, except 
the sugar schedule and the reciprocity amendments. 
Voting on amendments without debate began on the 
9th, and will continue until all are disposed of. When no 
more amendments remain to be offered six hours will 
be given to general debate, half to each side. The final 
vote on the bill it is expected will not be reached until 
near the close of the week. 

A prominent Treasury official said that while it was 
true that the statement of the public debt for last month 
showed a net decrease less cash in the Treasury of only 
$833,073, it was also true that the bonded debt had 
been reduced $19,847,200 during the same period by 
the purchase of bonds. 

Secretary Windom and the Director of the Mint had 
a consultation on the 3rd instant, in regard to the new 
silver law, one result of which was a decision that the 
Department will purchase 4,500,000 ounces each month, 
reckoning from Eighth Mo. 13th, the date when the 
law took effect. It was suggested that the Department 
purchase 54,000,000 ounces a year, and merely average 
the monthly purchases. But this plan was thought to 
be open to objection, and it was decided to adhere 
strictly to the letter of the law. 

A new political party was started in St. Louis last 
week. It was called the National Reform Party. The 

latform demands the abolition of national banks, pro- 
hibition, Government control of railroads, uniform 
marriage and divorce laws, a protest against the alien 
ownership of lands, tariff reform, the regulation of cor- 
— the restriction of pauper immigration. A 

National Executive Committee was appointed, of which 
Frances E. Willard, President of the W. C. T. U., is a 
member. 

A despatch from Pierre, South Dakota, says that 
considerable interest is manifested there as to the final 
outcome of the investigation as to the missing 2000 In- 
dians at Rosebud Agency. There is no denying the 
fact that the Indian population in South Dakota is fast 
dying off. Those who visit the agency frequently brin 
back the information that consumption and throat a 
lung troubles are thinning them out, and that among 
them are few who have not contracted disease of some 
kind. 

The population of Topeka, Kansas, is reported by 


the Census Bureau as 36,809, an increase since 1880 of 


16,357, or 105.86 per cent. 
The Prohibition law went into effect in Deadwood, 
Lead City, and all the mining towns in the Black Hills, 


on the 3rd Instant. The saloon men in Deadwood have 
been selling right along ever since the law was passed 
in open defiance of the prohibition sentiment. Recent- 
ly thirty-eight injunctions were served on as many 
saloons, the doors closed, and the property taken pos- 


session of by the Sheriff. 


On the 4th of the present month, some working men 
digging on a road in Jersey City Heights, N. J., found 
at a depth of fourteen feet, a box containing over 
$15,000 in old State bank currency. It had probably 
been hidden there years ago by some unknown miser. 


The notes have now no value, except as curiosities. 


The New York State Board of Arbitration has con- 
cluded its investigation as to the diffiulties existing be- 
tween the N. Y. Central Railroad and the Knights of 
Labor. The result will be communicated to the Legis- 
lature, when that body is in session. About midnight 
of the 4th instant, a passenger train on the Central was 
wrecked by an obstruction placed on the rails, four 
miles south of Greenbush. The sleeping cars were de- 
railed, but none of the passengers were seriously in- 
jured. Several men are under arrest, who are believed 


to be concerned in the outrage. 


The cranberry growers at Onset and other towns on 
Cape Cod do not expect to get over half the usual 
crop. Insects and drought have made fearful inroads. 
The towns near Plymouth have not suffered so much, 
and in Southern Massachusetts the harvest bids fair to 


be as good as usual. 


_A premature blast in the yards of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad, in Spokane Falls, Washington, on the 
evening of the 6th instant, killed 18 men. Twenty- 


seven others are still missing. 


Deaths in this city last week numbered 382; 8 less 
than during the previous week and 39 more than dur- 
ing the corresponding period last year. Of the whole 
number 207 were males and 175 females: 42 died of 


consumption ; 29 of marasmus ; 25 of typhoid fever ; 25 
of cholera infantum ; 21 of diseases of the heart; 16 of 
pneumonia; 15 of inanition ; 12 of Bright’s disease ; 11 
of apoplexy; 11 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 10 of debility, 10 of casualties and 10 of 


Markets, &c.—U. 8. 43’s, 1043 ; 4’s, reg., 1243; coupon, 
1263 ; currency 6’s, 114 a 126. 
uliet but steady, on a basis of 11 cts. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

FrEep.—Winter bran, $17 a $18; spring bran, $17 a 


FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.75 a 
$3.00; do. do., extras, $3.25 a $3.75; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.00 a $4.25; Pennsylvania, roller process, 
$4.50 a $4.90; Western winter, clear, $4.50 a $5.00; 
do., do., straight, $5.00 a $5.35; winter patent, $5.35 a 
$5.75; Minnesota, clear, $4.50 a $4.90; do. straight, 
$5.00 a $5.50; do., patent, $5.65 a $6.00; do. favorite 
Rye flour sold in a small way at $3.75 
per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 96§ a 97 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 52} a 52} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 403 a 41 ets. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 4f a 5 cts.; good, 44 a 43 cts. ; 
medium, 4} a 43 cts.; fair, 3} a 4 cts.; common, 3} a 
33 cts.; culls, 3 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 2} a 3} cts. 

SHeep.—Extra 5} a5} cts.; good, 4} 25 cts.; medium 
4} a 43 cts.; common, 34a 4 cts.; culls, 2} a 3} cts.; 
lambs, 4 a 7 cts. 

Hocs.— Western, 6} a 63 cts. 

ForeIGN.—Despatches from London of the 8th inst., 
laborers, coal porters, sailors and 
firemen at Southampton have struck against the em- 
ployment of non-union men. The strikers have placed 
yickets at the railway stations, who menace non-union- 
ists that are going from London to take their places. 
The Southampton strikers held a conference, and de- 
cided to allow mails and passengers to proceed without 
molestation, so long as no blacklegs are employed. 

A despatch of the same date from Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, says: The employers declined to confer with the 
strikers. The Broken Hill miners struck to forestall 
an announced stoppage affecting 9000 men and $750,- 
Other stoppages are imminent. 
meeting at Sydney, several speakers advocated com- 
promise with the employers. They complained that 
the employers were delaying the propos 
with the strikers. 

The Independance Belge states that the next official 
bulletin of the Congo Free State will contain a decree 
prohibiting the importation or sale of distilled alco- 
holic liquors in that region where the use of these 
liquors has not been developed—that is to say, in the 
whole of the Congo Territory situated beyond the Ju- 
Retailers of alcohol, in the coast districts west 
of the Jukissi, will be subject to a graduated licensing 
The bulletin will also contain two other decrees 
—one introducing into the Congo State direct taxes 
upon industrial and other enterprises, and the other 
authorizing the Governor General to collect toll upon 
caravans and travellers crossing the bridges and ferries 
on the route from Matadi to Stanley Pool. 

Fifteen fresh cases of cholera and eleven deaths from 
the disease were reported in Valencia City Spain, on 
the 7th instant. Throughout the province of Valencia 
and elsewhere, the disease is decreasing. 

The Lake of Constance is higher than it has been 
Navigation is completely stopped. 

The Austrian Government has granted $1,000,000 
for repairing the damage done by the floods and assist- 
ing the sufferers. 

Excessive floods have occurred in the rivers Moldau, 
Kamp, Thaya and Danube in Germany and Austria, 
last week. A bridge in the city of Prague over the 
Moldau on which were a number of persons watching 
the flood in that stream, collapsed on the 4th instant, 
and 30 of the sight-seers were drowned. 

The London Chronicle’s Vienna correspondent says, 
it is estimated that the losses by the floods in Central 
Europe, will reach $20,000,000. Owing to the damage 
to the beet crop, it is likely that the Austrian sugar 
exports will be 60 per cent. under the average. 

‘ires broke out almost simultaneously in four differ- 
ent parts of Salonica, European-Turkey, on the 4th inst. 
and did a large amount of damage. 
Jewish quarters are devastate. 
fires were set b 
Athens will sen 
Greek subjects. 


brands higher. 


state that the doc 


The Greek and 
It is supposed the 

incendiaries. The Government at 
two war ships to this port to protect 
The fire destroyed all the consulates, 
the Cathedral, most of the public buildings, and 12,000 
One-fourth of the city is in ruins. 
thousand persons are made homeless by the fire. 

A decree issued by the Brazilian Government on the 


3d instant, grants a Government guarantee of State 
loans amounting to the sum of 50,000,000 milrels, The 
financial needs of most of the States are declared ig be 
urgent. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Richard 8S. Griffith, Agent, Pa, $8, 
being $2 each for George Rhoads, Robert Garrett, Gil. 
bert Cope, and Deborah Brinton, vol. 64; from Samue| 
Conard, Pa., $2, vol. 64; for James M. Rote, Pa, $2, 
vol. 64; from Allen T. Leeds, Phila., $2, vol. 64; from 
Neal Madson, Ioa., $8, being $2 each for himself, Wij. 
son T. Sidwell, Benjamin Ellyson, and Isaac Walker 
vol. 64; from William Robinson, Agent, Ind., $]9' 
being $2 each for R. Barclay Pickett, Rachel Cor, 
Susanna Cox, Phariba Hill, Lydia Robinson, and Joh 
Hinshaw, vol. 64; from Sallie A. Armor, Del., $2, vol, 
64; from Joseph Kirk, O., $2, vol. 64; from Theophilus 
Morlan, O., $2, vol. 64; from Charles Walton, hila, 
$2, vol. 64; from Joseph Elkinton, Phila., $2, vol, 64: 
from Samuel Betts, Pa., $2, vol. 64, and for Harry F 
Betts, O., $2, vol. 64; from Henry H. Ellyson, foa, 
$2, vol. 64; from Amy J. Morlan, O., per George Black. 
burn, Agent, $2, vol. 64; from John Tatum, Phila, $2, 
vol. 64; from Milton Carter, Agent, Kans., $5, bei 

2 each for Jesse A. Carter and John Osborn, vol. 6 
and $1 for Emory Carter, to No. 27, vol. 64; from Mark 
H. Buzby, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from John O, O'Neil, 
D. C., $2, vol. 64; from William Penn Evans, Phila, 
$2, vol. 64; from Joseph E. Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 64; 
from George S. Thorp, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Elisha 
Roberts, N. J., $8, being $2 each for himself, David 
Roberts, Joseph H. Roberts, and William H. Ro 
vol. 64; from Albert L. Hilles, Fkfd., $2, vol. 64; from 
K. L. Roberts, N. J., $2, vol. 64; from George L, 
Smedley, W. Phila., $2, vol. 64; from W. Wilson 
Shaw, loa., per Richard Mott, Agent, $2, vol. 64; from 
Margaret Bowles, Ioa., per Jacob Cook, $2, vol. 64; 
from Oliver Miller, O., $2, vol. 64; from Philena Y, 
Smedley, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Dillon Haworth, Phebe 
George, James N. Symonds, Esther C. Bales and Wilber 
F. Crist, Ind., and Gaynor P. Burgess, O., $2 each, vol, 
64; from Reece L. Thomas, Pa., $2, vol. 64; from Isaae 
N. Vail, Cal., $2, vol. 64; from Samuel Baker, N. J, 
$8, being $2 each for himself, and Hannah P. Rudolph, 
N. J., Hannah E. Kaighn, Gtn., and Sarah A. Long- 
streth, Phila., vol. 64; from Jesse Negus, Agen Toa., 
$6, being $2 each for John Mather, Charles "Caffeg 
and Rezin Thompson, vol. 64; from Frances Garrett 
and Anne 8. Lippincott, Gtn., $2 each vol. 64; fromi 
Joshua Coppock, O., per Joshua Brantingham, Agent, 
$2, vol. 64; from James R. Kite, W. Phila., $2, vol. 
64; from George W. Thorp, Fkfd., $2, vol. 64; from 
Joseph B. Matlack, Phila., $2, vol. 64, and for Anna 
M. Shearman, O., $2, vol. 64; from Benjamin Pickett, 
Kans., $4, vols. 63 and 64; for Sarah D. Sears, 0. $2 
vol. 64. 


Bae” Remittances received after Trird-day evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Westrown BoarptnG Scroor.—Thestage will con- 
nect at Westtown Station with trains leaving 
St. Station, Phila., at 8.53, 2.53 and 4.55, and at other 
times when timely notice is given to 
J. G. WiiiaMs, Supt 


Frienps’ Sevect Scnoots, 140 North Sixteenth &, 
Phila., will re-open Ninth Mo. 15th, 1890, Applica 
tions for the admission of pupils may be made to 4 
member of the Committee on Admissions, or to the 
Superintendent of the School, who will be in attend- 
ance at the school building, between 9 and 12 oelock, 
during the week preceding the opening. 

Committee on Admissions : 

Caleb Wood, 914 Pine St. 
Edward Maris, M. D., 1106 Pine St. 
8. Mason McCollin, M. D., 1823 Arch 8. 
Rebecca C. Sheppard, 459 Marshall St. 
Julianna R. Tatum, 2123 Arch St. 
Susanna House, 3739 Baring St. 

J. Henry Barter, Suph 


ToUGHKENAMON HoME AND BoarpDING ScH00l 
will re-open Ninth Month 29th, 1890. 


H. M. Core, Principal. 


CARRIE E. HAVILAND, Assistant. : 
ee 





Diep, at the residence of her mother, in Neva 
ort, Mass., Eighth Month 28th, 1890, SopHRoNtA }- 
ICHOLS, only child of the late Joseph S., and 

P. Nichols, aged 34 years. 
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